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EDITORIAL 


SECOND FESTIVAL OF FILM ARTISTS 


On the evening of Oct. 26th, at Rochester, N. Y., the George Eastman 
House will welcome and honor with the “George” awards living stars, 
directors and cameramen of the motion picture world of 1926-1930. 
These twenty artists—five in each category of actresses, actors, directors 
and cameramen—will be winners of the Second Festival of Film Artists 
for the most distinguished and outstanding contributions to the art of 
motion pictures of this period. 

In 1955 the George Eastman House sponsored the First Festival of 
Film Artists to give a unique opportunity for motion picture artists to 
honor their own colleagues of the silent films period of 1915-1925. The 
living film artists who had been active in a major capacity in this period 
were asked to select among themselves by ballots the award winners 
who made the most important contributions to the development of this 
early era of the cinema. 

This was the world’s first retrospective film award. It was made on the 
basis of 30 to 40 years perspective of artistic work of enduring value. 
The award winners were chosen by hundreds of fellow artists and co- 
workers of that same period who themselves were candidates for the 
George Eastman Medal of Honor. 

The basis of elapsed time, the perspective of years, and the intimate 
appreciation of so many film artists themselves provide grounds of 
recognition far more valid and lasting than those made on contemporary 
and sometimes momentary successes. 

The Second Festival of Film Artists of 1957 will, in the same manner, 
recognize and award this month the most creative artists of the motion 
picture era of 1926-1930. The Festival is sponsored by the George 
Eastman House, whose special motion picture mission is to collect, 
preserve, study and evaluate the important films of the past and their 
makers. 

For George Eastman House is a public, independent, educational 
institute that represents and serves all photography, including motion 
pictures. 

Now that the cinema has come of age, established tradition and made 
history with startling contributions to art and living, it is fitting that, 
with the lapse of time, we appraise the most distinguished contributors 
to the formative years of the motion pictures. 

Undoubtedly the motion picture, in its several forms, is today the most 
dominant cultural force in our fast moving world with its magic film that 
remembers and preserves things and events—facts and fiction—recorded 
and clarified as they happen, for the accurate appraisal of tomorrow. 

And it is our hope that the history of this most facile medium of 
expression and communication will be served and illuminated by the 
Second Festival of Film Artists. 


Oscar N. Solbert 
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Winners of the Second 
Festival of Film Artists 


by James Card 





The Temptress, 1926, Antonio Moreno and Greta Garbo. 
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The winning actresses: Greta Garbo, Mary Pickford, Janet 
Gaynor, Gloria Swanson, Lillian Gish, Clara Bow, Joan 
Crawford, Norma Shearer. The winning actors: Ronald 
Colman, Richard Barthelmess, Harold Lloyd, Charles 
Chaplin, William Powell, Fredric March, Gary Cooper, 
Maurice Chevalier, Ramon Novarro. Votes for directors and 
cameramen had not been tabulated when this issue went to 
press. Winners in these categories will be listed in the 


November issue. 


FILM HISTORIANS AND ARCHIVISTS have reiter- 
ated their credo of the enduring importance of 
motion pictures so often that it is becoming a 
platitude. That entertainment films may be se- 
riously regarded as inadvertent (and thus all the 
more reliable) social documents — the thought 
that in spite of cranky and puritanical com- 
plaints, American movies have done more than 
statesmanship and propaganda to sell our own 
ideals and even our goods around the world — 
are becoming repetitious proclamations. 

Above all, the conviction that the best of our 
films have positively created a new art in our 
own time has, when stated, become a cliché 
that makes most members of the motion picture 
industry more uneasy than proud. Many pro- 
ducers are still hag-ridden by their ancient fear 
of becoming involved with “art.” But the truth 
outshines their poor opinion of themselves. And 
the truth becomes clearer and more captivating 
with every year that removes us in perspective 
from the sometimes sordid turmoil of contem- 
porary production. The film is an art that be- 
comes nobler and more meaningful in retrospect. 

Greta Garbo’s position as the greatest motion 
picture actress of all time was overwhelmingly 
confirmed by the votes of her own colleague 
artists of the 1926 to 1930 period. She out- 
stripped her closest rivals by winning more than 
twice as many votes from fellow players, direc- 
tors and cameramen who contributed to the 
most memorable period in motion picture his- 
tory, the time that saw both the finest develop- 
ment of the art of silent drama and the hectic 
but exciting transition to dialogue. 

The achievement of Greta Garbo becomes 


even more phenomenal when one reviews the 
films that served as the vehicles for her success. 
Many of them are shoddy, inept and were old- 
fashioned in their time. It is doubtful whether 
any one of them could have won even moderate 
public approval without her. 

Garbo’s first American film, Torrent (1926) 
was a clumsy adaptation of a bad novel by 
Blasco Ibanez whose work was highly esteemed 
in Hollywood alone. Her leading man was Jack 
Krantz whom Jesse Lasky dreamed of mould- 
ing to a new Valentino simply by calling him 
Ricardo Cortez and casting him as a Latin type. 
Cortez, wrapped in a woman’s fur coat, wear- 
ing his hat pulled down over his ears, playing 
his last scene with apples stuffed in his cheeks, 
was unquestionably the most embarrassingly 
unsuitable partner for the introduction of a 
great new star to the American film world that 
could have been chosen. 

But as the first rushes of Garbo’s scenes began 
coming from the lab, there grew an aura of ex- 
citement and anticipation all over Culver City. 
And Louis B. Mayer, who had been trying to 
sign her to a new long-term contract from the 
moment she arrived in New York, frantically 
redoubled his efforts after his first visits to the 
screening room. (The old story that Garbo was 
brought to this country as a fine-print clause in 
Mauritz Stiller’s contract is totally false.) When 
Torrent reached the theatres, Garbo’s reign was 
firmly established. 

Had her hold on the public not been unshak- 
able, surely her next picture would have ruined 
her. The Temptress (1926) was infinitely worse 
than Torrent. This in itself was a notable accom- 
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plishment. Once more the story was the product 
of Ibanez’ excruciatingly banal pen. Even he 
was distorted in The Temptress if shapelessness 
can be mangled. There are a few scenes of 
haunting loveliness in the picture; one likes to 
think they are the surviving sequences of Still- 
ers work on this film. Garbo understood no 
English when she arrived in Hollywood. She 
had to depend on a Swedish interpreter on the 
set and on whatever help Stiller was able to 
give her unofficially. For Monta Bell had been 
assigned to direct her first American film. The 
process was so difficult that her second Holly- 
wood picture was sensibly given to Stiller, 
Garbo’s discoverer and mentor. There was every 
reason to expect a superb result. But Stiller, who 
refused to edit his rushes and antagonized the 
star, Moreno, was soon replaced with Fred 
Niblo. Then Stiller moved to Paramount and 
was no longer able to help with his counsel. Miss 
Garbo complained “I could not understand 
the English direction.” Little wonder that she 
couldn't, for it seemed no one understood very 
well what they were trying to make of The 
Temptress — the director least of all. 

Thanks largely to Garbo and the original end- 
ing, The National Board of Review was able to 
class the picture an “Exceptional Photoplay” 
with a note that in the grim and daring finish 
“the thin ghost of a deMaupassant or an Anatole 
France seems for a moment to stand, consider- 
ing the strangeness of human adventure with 
finger on lips.” 

For general circulation, The Temptress was 
refitted with one of those hastily tacked-on 
happy endings so inappropriate and gauche that 
the National Board of Review felt obligated in 
the next issue of its magazine to qualify the 
“exceptional” status that it had granted to the 
picture. 

Critics of the time were perfectly aware of 
Garbo’s superiority to her material. The Photo- 
play reviewer wrote in 1926, “this Ibanez story 
is crammed full of melodramatic action — much 
of it preposterous — Greta Garbo makes the 
proceedings not only believable but compelling. 
Miss Garbo scored in The Torrent, also a messy 
Ibanez tale, but it takes The Temptress to prove 
definitely her abilities . .. The Temptress is all 
Greta Garbo. Nothing else matters.” 

Garbo’s third American film would have been 
a strike-out for any other actress. But for Garbo, 
Flesh and the Devil (1927) was a triumph. 
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Scarcely less ridiculous than the two before it, 
this movie had the slight advantage of being 
plotted from a Sudermann novel rather than 
from Ibanez. The team of John Gilbert and Lars 
Hanson made the best of a script that had them 
buddies whose affection was interrupted by 
Garbo. With the femme fatale conveniently 
drowned beneath a cake of ice, the reunited 
boys could fall forgivingly into one another’s 
arms and live happily through the Finis title. 

Success or no success, if Garbo were an artist, 
the time was at hand to assume the command 
and control which a creative person must exert. 
She made her stand. There was to be no more 
Ibanez, no more Krantzes, Morenos nor such 
ridiculous light-weight heavies as Roy D’Arcy. 
She rejected the next pot-boiler offered her 
(Diamond Handcuffs—a Goulding “original” 
foredoomed to failure). Branded temperamental 
and uncooperative, she stood her ground until 
the studio came up with the role of Anna Kareni- 
na for her. But Ricardo Cortez was to be Vronsky 
and the confused, unhappy Dmitri Buchowetzki 
was assigned to direct. There was more trouble. 
Garbo held firm — even in face of threats to 
have her deported. Finally Cortez was elimi- 
nated and replaced with Norman Kerry. Then 
Kerry was dropped and at last John Gilbert took 
over the role and director Edmund Goulding, 
MGM's catnip to discontented actresses, was 
called upon to charm the lioness through her 
performance. 

Love, as this 1927 silent version of Anna 
Karenina was called, was Garbo’s first distin- 
guished American film. She immediately ex- 
ploited her victory by surrounding herself with 
Swedes in her next film, The Divine Woman 
(1928). Garbo played Bernhardt, directed by 
Victor Seastrom, with Lars Hanson as her lead- 
ing man. 

Garbo’s silent films were ended with The Kiss 
(1929) admirably directed by Jacques Feyder. 
She was never more charming than in her scenes 
with the youthful Lew Ayres, making his film 
debut. The hazards of dialogue, so much feared 
by her studio, Garbo soared over with ease as 
Anna Christie in 1930. 

It is not audacious to predict that in coming 
years the period from 1926 to 1930 will be re- 
membered more fondly for having brought 
Greta Garbo to American films than for having 
brought dialogue to the motion picture. 

Mary Pickford, who was the top winner of 








Garbo in 1927. 





the First Festival of Film Artists in 1955, has 
been chosen again by her colleagues for her 
achievement in the 1926 to 1930 period. During 
this time, Miss Pickford reminded any of her ad- 
mirers who may have forgotten (through the 
long run of little-girl roles) that she was a ver- 
satile trouper in the best traditions of the thea- 
tre. Sparrows in 1926 marked a spectacular 
farewell to the unforgettable Little Mary of the 
curls. Shepherding her flock of ragged orphans 
through the perils of the movies’ most sinister 
baby farm, bravely defending the children from 
the murderous plans of Gustav von Seyffertitz 
at his most villainous, and leading them on a 
memorable flight through alligator infested 
swamps, Mary Pickford made Sparrows an ex- 
citing experience for a whole generation of 
youngsters who still remember the film as a most 
superior thriller. 

In My Best Girl (1927) she gave us a grown- 
up romance that heralded the engaging and 
prophetic appearance of Charles Buddy Rogers 
as her leading man. 

1929 was the year of the Great Revolution 
and Mary Pickford’s long stage training, com- 





Mary Pickford. 
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Street Angel, 1928, Janet Gaynor and Charles Farrell. 


bined with her notable genius for the film me- 
dium, brought her acclaim as the best actress of 
the year in Coquette, which marked her debut 
in talking pictures. 

The same year, Mary Pickford bravely tack- 
led the first Shakespearean dialogue ever to be 
produced for the American screen. Her Kath- 
erine in The Taming of the Shrew far outshone 
Douglas Fairbanks’ Petruchio. Talk seemed to 
diminish the ebullience audiences had come to 
expect of Doug. But a newly audible voice con- 
firmed Mary Pickford’s great and special gifts 
for the cinema. Looking at her Katherine again, 
one can only wonder with regret why Mary 
Pickford did not go on to bring us what could 
have been the sound film’s finest array of Shake- 
speare’s most vivacious women — those slim, 
capable and lovely plotters of Twelfth Night 
and As You Like It. And Mary Pickford as Portia 
is an image to dream about. But after all, by the 
end of 1930, no one had done more to fill the 
world with a most exceptional gallery of unique- 
ly charming images than Mary Pickford. 

The year 1927 brought a new star to shine 
with a soft splendor in the rarefied atmosphere 
of cinema greatness. Frank Borzage’s Seventh 
Heaven sent Janet Gaynor into the celestial 
realm of the fans’ highest adulation. Certainly 
she was no unknown in 1927; she had played in 
the popular Return of Peter Grimm the year be- 
fore; she had worked for John Ford in The 
Shamrock Handicap (1926). But the part of 
Diane opposite Charles Farrell, so bewitched 
the multitudes that a great clamor went up for 
another helping of the very specially flavored 








sweetness dispensed by Miss Gaynor. Two Girls 
Wanted (1927) was not exactly what Janet Gay- 
nor’s new-found adorers wanted. Many of them 
were even more dismayed to find her turning up 
with an unbecoming wig in one of Hollywood's 
most amazing (and enduring) films, Sunrise. 

F. W. Murnau, the German director who had 
conquered the world with his masterpiece, The 
Last Laugh, was brought to this country by Fox 
and granted more complete freedom than any 


La Boheme, 1926, Lillian Gish and John Gilbert. 


director had ever had since the days when the 
man who built the camera went out on his own 
to make movies. On the Fox lot, Murnau built 
a complete German village and constructed an 
entire section of a Continental metropolis com- 
plete with an elaborate amusement park. For his 
role in Sunrise, George O’Brien of the Atlas 
torso, was asked to give up fighting movie In- 
dians and behave as much as possible like Emil 
Jannings. Murnau, fresh from working with 





Sadie Thompson, 1928, Gloria Swanson. 


Camilla Horn in Faust, tried to make Miss Gay- 
nor look like Margarete — hence the unfortu- 
nate wig. 

Sunrise still ranks as a great film but it rather 
engulfed the wistfulness of Janet Gaynor and 
did nothing to satisfy the millions who had wept 
happily over her tenderness in Seventh Heaven. 

Street Angel (1928) was exactly what every- 
one who still hummed the haunting waltz, 
Diane, was waiting and hoping for. Flanked 
again by the tear-drop conjuror, Frank Borzage, 
and Charles Farrell as an ingratiating rescuer, 
Street Angel was hailed as a picture “as human 
and appealing as Seventh Heaven.” Sound 
brought only new popularity to Miss Gaynor. 
Sunny Side Up of 1929 had every night club 
entertainer doing imitations of Janet Gaynor 
singing “Keep your sunny side up.” Photoplay 
promised “You'll eat this one up, and it furnishes 
its own cream and sugar.” The sweetness and 
charm that Janet Gaynor brought to her roles 
along with her sound acting, made for the kind 
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of screen personality that is regrettably alto- 
gether lacking in films of today. 

Gloria Swanson is another second-time win- 
ner of the “George” Award. That her fellow 
artists should have chosen her again, and this 
time for the 1926 to 1930 period, is.a very spe- 
cial tribute to the unwavering courage of in- 
domitable Gloria. The end of 1926 marked her 
epochal leave-taking of Paramount when as a 
Marquise she abdicated her throne as the queen 
of the silent drama — a reign her studio vainly 
offered to perpetuate with the most extensive 
financial inducements ever made to an actress. 

Instead she struck out as an independent pro- 
ducer. For Gloria Swanson the depression ar- 
rived two years early. The Love of Sunya (1927) 
her first single-handed picture was disastrous 
and those who didn’t know her well enough, 
decided that a dazzling career had come to a 
charred finish. 

But in 1928, she sailed back into the firma- 
ment like a rocket trailing a shower of colorful 





new charms. Her triumph was the scoop of the 
year, Every actress longed to play Sadie Thomp- 
son in the wake of Jeanne Eagels’ great success. 
But the new strictures of the Hays office had 
posted an inflexible Off Limits sign on the play. 
It might have been that Jeanne Eagels’ perform- 
ance was so effective everyone was under the 
impression Rain had simply begun as a play by 
John Colton. But with devastating effect, Gloria 
Swanson remembered that Sadie Thompson 
was a short story by Somerset Maugham. Rain 
may have been banned, but Hollywood could 
never have gotten along with any of the works 
of Somerset Maugham forbidden. So Gloria 
Swanson produced the Maugham short story. 
While the whole motion picture industry ground 
its teeth and the Hays office went scurrying out 
to the public library, Gloria appeared trium- 
phantly as Sadie Thompson with Lionel Barry- 
more as Davidson. 

But chance and the moment conspired to lure 
her into another and far more complete disaster 
than she had suffered with Sunya. With the late 
Erich von Stroheim to direct her, she began 
Queen Kelly. As might be expected, the project 
soon began to assume the proportions of an epic. 
With thousands of feet already shot and the 
director only just warming up, it became evi- 
dent that dialogue had arrived to stay. The pic- 
ture was committed too far to remake it in sound 
and it seemed useless to sink any more money in 
a silent. The production was abandoned along 
with Miss Swanson’s personal investment. 

The incredibly versatile Edmund Goulding 
came dashing to the rescue. He wrote a story for 
her and proceeded to direct it. According to re- 
ports, The Trespasser (1929) was indeed made 
in a dash of a hurry. But not before Mr. Gould- 
ing was able to compose Love, Your Magic Spell 
Is Everywhere, which a gloriously gowned 
Gloria sang to the immense delight of her ad- 
mirers. The reviews were completely enthusias- 
tic. “Gloria Swanson in her first all-talkie, is a 
sensation.” “Gloria gives the greatest perform- 
ance in her career.” “The Trespasser is an 
achievement.” Not for the first—or last — time 
Gloria Swanson had proved again that she was 
the gamest individual in motion pictures. 

Lillian Gish was also one of the actresses who 
were honored in the First Festival of Film Art- 
ists for her achievement in the 1915 to 1925 
period. Voters in the Second Festival could not 
forget that she made The Scarlet Letter, La 


Boheme and The Wind between 1926 and 1930. 

The Wind (1928) may well stand in years to 
come as one of the most remarkable of all films 
to be made in America. And certainly the Gish 
performance was among the greatest of all time. 
Directed by Sweden’s Victor Seastrom who 
brought a fresh and vigorous point of view to an 
essentially American outdoor drama, The Wind 
was far ahead of its time in power and artistry. 
Seastrom had also directed Miss Gish with sen- 
sitive appreciation in The Scarlet Letter (1926) 
but it was The Wind above all that placed Lil- 
lian Gish, along with Garbo, in that little- 
habited domain of the artist with invulnerable, 
uncompromising integrity — an area that today 
Lillian Gish quite possibly occupies entirely 
alone. 

No other star of the 1926 to 1930 period is 
more deserving of the honor which her fellow 
players, along with the cameramen and direc- 
tors of the time have conferred upon her, than 
Clara Bow. If there is one single actress abso- 
lutely unique to the spirit of that particular five 
year epoch, it is Clara Bow. By 1926 she was al- 
ready a veteran as a hard working featured play- 
er. The part that brought her the chance for 





The Waning Sex, 1926, Norma Shearer. 
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Our Dancing Daughters, 1928, Dorothy Sebastian and 
Joan Crawford. 


stardom was that of Kittens in Herbert Brenon’s 
Dancing Mothers (1926). When It appeared in 
the spring of 1927, Clara’s fan mail began to 
reach overwhelming proportions. Her work 
record is astonishing. In the five years from 1926 
to 1930 she appeared in twenty-five films: five 
major roles a year for five years. In the face of 
the success of such pictures as It, Mantrap, 
Children of Divorce (with Gary Cooper), Rough 
House Rosie, Wings, Hula, Red Hair, The 
Fleet's In, Three Week Ends, The Wild Party 
(with Fredric March) The Saturday Night Kid 
and True to the Navy, it is sad to note that Miss 
Bow had so few effective friends at court. Her 
salary never remotely matched the boxoffice 
records of her pictures nor the utter adulation 
she inspired among her vast following of imita- 
tive flappers. 

Looking at It today, one is struck with the 
positive vitality that radiates from Clara Bow’s 
shadow on the screen. It is inexplicable magic 
that when the projected image is that of Clara 
Bow, so much energy and such highly charged 
personality can emanate from a simple optical 
illusion. One is confounded in any attempt to 
explain or analyze the phenomenon. The only 
recourse lies in Elinor Glyn’s invention: it is 
nothing less than a matter of “it.” 

Clarence Badger, the genial veteran of Mack 
Sennett comedies, directed Clara Bow in It and 
again in Red Hair (1928) and Three Week Ends 
(1928). Mr. Badger has furnished Image with 
these comments about her: “Clara Bow was a 
pleasure to direct. She would melt into the char- 
acter she was portraying so cleverly just as 
though it was, in reality, a story of her own life 
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being picturized. Shrewd-minded, too, always 
having in mind the box-office and her audience 
when before the camera. For instance, when 
filming her in one particular close-up shot for It, 
which called for expression of that great mo- 
ment when love first enters a young girl's heart, 
Clara, following my directions, gazed at her 
‘sweetheart’ with an expression of lingering, 
calf-like longing on her pretty face; perfectly 
all right if she had stopped there. But she did 
not. Continuing on, the camera still grinding 
away, her doll-like tantalizing eyes suddenly be- 
came inflamed with unwholesome passion. Then 
the young rascal suddenly changed her expres- 
sion again, this time to one of virtuous, innocent 
appeal. 

“I stopped the camera. “And what was that 
all about, Clara?’ I demanded. 

““Well,’ she came back, ‘if you knew your 
onions like you're supposed to, you'd know that 
that first expression was for the love-sick dames 
in the audience, and that the second expression, 
that passionate stuff, was for the boys and their 
papas, and that that third expression — well, 
Mr. Badger, just about the time all the old wom- 
en in the audience had become shocked and 
scandalized by the passionate part, they'd sud- 





Ronald Colman. 





denly see that third expression, become ab- 
sorbed in it, and change their minds about me 
having naughty ideas, and go home thinking 
how pure and innocent I was; and having got 
me mixed up personally with this character 'm 
playing, they'd come again when my next pic- 
ture showed up.’ ” 

If Clara Bow represented the flaming youth 
of the twenties, it fell to Norma Shearer to epit- 
omize the modern young woman of the time, the 
career girl, the ardent and intelligent female of 
a new age who would stand for no masculine 
nonsense of superiority. Her second picture of 
1926 set this pattern: The Waning Sex. It was 
not womanhood, as represented by Miss Shearer, 
that waned. Upstage (1926), The Demi-Bride 
(1927), The Latest From Paris (1928), The Ac- 
tress (1928), Lady of Chance (1928), The Last 
of Mrs. Cheyney (1929), The Divorcee (1930), all 
served to establish Norma Shearer as the fore- 
most sophisticate of the Hollywood screen. That 
she was equally at home in comedy or heavy 


drama she ably demonstrated in The Trial of 
Mary Dugan (1929) and Let Us Be Gay (1930). 
Other actresses of the early talkies, some of 
them hastily imported from the theatre, brought 
a new kind of heroine to the Hollywood scene — 
the intellectual. But none of them combined as 
did Norma Shearer, beauty, intelligence, and 
above all the wisdom of long experience in si- 
lent pictures in such admirably balanced pro- 
portions. 

Hardiest and busiest of all the stars, Joan 
Crawford was as active as Clara Bow during 
these five years. Although she played leads op- 
posite Harry Langdon, Lon Chaney, Ramon 
Novarro, William Haines and John Gilbert, Joan 
Crawford did not achieve the official status of 
an MGM star until after her great hit as Diana 
in Our Dancing Daughters (1928). The title was 
conferred upon her most belatedly by MGM in 
June of 1929 as Our Modern Maidens was being 
made ready for release. This tardiness is curious 
when one considers that she had played the lead 





Mantrap, 1926, Clara Bow. 
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The Circus, 1928, Charlie Chaplin. 





The Dawn Patrol, 1930, 
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Richard Barthelmess. 





in no less than sixteen MGM features and had 
accumulated several buildings full of fan mail 
along with an ardent following that has not de- 
serted her to this very day — all before she be- 
came an advertised “star.” 

Seen again today, Our Dancing Daughters, 
like so many of the gin, jazz and gasoline mov- 
ies, has become more fascinating than it was 
thirty years ago. Louise Brooks in her book, 
Thirteen Women in Films describes a recent 
revival of Our Dancing Daughters: “. . . in this 
picture Crawford is so exultingly beautiful that 
she is able, in a shimmer of crystal beads, to 
transform the vulgarities of the Charleston into 
a hymn to loveliness. The whole picture, in fact, 
is a hymn to loveliness, unique and dazzling.” 

Ronald Colman, Richard Barthelmess, Char- 
lie Chaplin and Harold Lloyd were all among 
the winners of the 1915-1925 Festival held in 
November of 1955. All four have been elected 
again for a repeated citation this year. Chaplin’s 





award is on the basis of only a single picture: 
The Circus (1928) — still another indication of 
the unquestioned esteem in which his colleagues 
hold his achievement — in the face of the bitter 
tragedy of his personal estrangement from them 
in recent years. 

Ronald Colman’s wry smile and underplayed 
heroics in Beau Geste (1926) won him not only 
a high place in the hearts of feminine film 
watchers, but the respect as well of more re- 
luctant masculine fans. He suffered a trying as- 
signment as the top-ranking “great lover” of Mr. 
Goldwyn’s lush tales of turgid romance: Night 
of Love, The Magic Flame and Two Lovers. 
These handsomely produced dramas kept Mr. 
Colman cinematically wooing beautiful Vilma 
Banky for two years—a project which his 
friends, well aware of the star’s frosty reticence, 
found rather amusing. But the Colman fans 
were delighted. The coming of talkies saved him 
from indefinitely continuing his amourous plight 


The Kid Brother, 1927, Harold Lloyd. 


and Ronald Colman found his enduring place 
as the suave, ironic, sometimes rather scoun- 
drelly, but always winning hero of The Rescue 
(1929), Raffles (1930), The Devil to Pay (1930) 
and the enormously popular Bulldog Drum- 
mond (1929). 

In Condemned (1929) working opposite Ann 
Harding, Colman brought to a high point his 
mastery of cool, understated acting that has so 
long distinguished his technique. 

Richard Barthelmess achieved a whole row of 
successes among the seventeen leading roles he 
completed over these five years. The Patent 
Leather Kid (1927) was an impressive war story; 
The Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come (1928) 
was a poignant reminder of his most memorable 
role — that of Tol’able David. Critics and the 
public were both pleased by Weary River (1929) 
and a pre-depression depression story, Young 
Nowheres (1929). In 1930 Barthelmess returned 
to playing a Chinese for Son of the Gods. The 
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Jealousy, 1929, Fredric March and Jeanne Eagels. 


Dawn Patrol (1930) was praised by veterans of 
the Lafayette Escadrille as the best motion pic- 
ture ever made about fiyers in World War I: a 
rare tribute to the really versatile and solid act- 
ing ability of Richard Barthelmess. 

Harold Lloyd released a new picture for each 
one of these five years and each was an eagerly 
awaited event. They sustained admirably the 
standard of perfection Lloyd had established for 
himself — a standard that depended upon a 
painstaking, hair-splitting accuracy of mixing 
the ingredients of his films with almost scientific 
precision. For Heaven's Sake, The Kid Brother, 
Speedy, Welcome Danger, and Feet First: each 
was vintage Lloyd and all are a major part of the 
gayest and brightest tradition of the very best 
in American movies that Harold Lloyd has done 
so much to keep unmatched. 

First of the newcomers to the list of winners 
among the actors is William Powell. He made 
thirty-five pictures between 1926 and 1930, 
twenty-four of them before the coming of sound 
brought him from his position as a busy heavy, 
to stardom as the good-natured, soigné man of 
the world whose splendid voice and complete 
ease with the microphone made him one of the 
most valuable leading men of the early talkies. 
It was The Canary Murder Case (1929) that 
provided the vital turning point in William 
Powell's career. He first made the film as a silent 
Philo Vance seeking to solve the murder of 
the unforgettably costumed Canary played by 
Louise Brooks. The film as directed by Mal St. 
Clair, was completed just as it became apparent 
films were going to have to talk for sure. The 
picture was brought back to the newly-wired 
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studios to convert it to a 100% All Talking Mur- 
der Mystery. Frank Tuttle was charged with 
the task of making the transformation without 
Louise Brooks who refused to return to Holly- 
wood for retakes. The resulting film was a cur- 
ious hybrid, with long shots of Margaret Living- 
ston, a hastily substituted Canary, intercut with 
close-ups of Louise Brooks speaking with Miss 
Livingston’s dubbed voice. Crude as the film 
was, it became a bonanza for the new-found 
pleasant charm of William Powell. He suc- 
ceeded himself as Philo Vance in The Greene 
Murder Case (1929) and The Benson Murder 
Case (1930). Nor was he a stranger to the court- 
room in such garrulous hits as Street of Chance, 
Shadow of the Law and For the Defense. 

But William Powell had behind him a series 
of such outstanding performances in the silent 
films Beau Geste (1926), The Last Command 
(1928), with Emil Jannings, and Forgotten 
Faces (1928), that the added momentum of an 
ideal voice for recording and his long unused 
stage training boosted him to lasting and in- 
creasing success that has few counterparts 





The Canary Murder Case, 1929, William Powell and 
Louise Brooks. 











among screen actors. 

Fredric March and Maurice Chevalier ar- 
rived in Hollywood along with the microphones. 
March was put to work at a hectic pace in 1929 
when he made seven films, followed by another 
seven in 1930. He played opposite Clara Bow 
and Jeanne Eagels. In The Royal Family of 
Broadway he almost out-Barrymored John. The 
theatre can be grateful that the films of this 
period have preserved both the voice and youth- 
ful talent of one of its finest actors who has long 
been steadfastly dependable and sometimes 
very great. 

Many fans felt that sound films had been in- 
vented simply to convey the charm of Maurice 
Chevalier. The Love Parade (1929) established 
a new meaning to “musical.” Innocents of Paris 
(1929), Playboy of Paris and The Big Pond 
(1930) brought fresh notes of Continental gaiety 
to Hollywood. 

Ramon Novarro specialized as the gay roman- 
tic for most of these five years—with one notable 
exception. In Ben Hur, Novarro gave a perform- 
ance that was probably the most moving case 





Maurice Chevalier. 


of actual inspiration ever to be captured by 
American cameras. Even today, watching Ben 
Hur, audiences are genuinely stirred by his com- 
plete sincerity. It is unthinkable that larger 
screens will in any way enlarge upon Ramon 
Novarro’s 1926 portrayal when the re-made Ben 
Hur is released with whatever new forms of 
presentation may be dreamed up to embellish 
it in 1958. 

The most startling of all the 1926 to 1930 
male arrivals was Gary Cooper's debut. Jesse 
Lasky in his recent book I Blow My Own Horn 
has written engagingly of his “discovery” of 
Gary Cooper in Wings (1927). Like so many 
wonderful stories, though, it’s too good to be 
true. Gary Cooper had already been well dis- 
covered in The Winning of Barbara Worth 
(1926) which brought him better notices than 
Ronald Colman had for the same picture. More- 
over, Gary Cooper appeared in two Paramount 
films before he made Wings: Children of Di- 
vorce with Clara Bow and Arizona Bound. It is 
surprising to learn that Mr. Lasky was first 
aware of him in the memorable bit he played in 





Ben Hur, 1926, Ramon Novarro. 
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Wings. Nevertheless it was undoubtedly the 
crisp electric effect of his two minutes on the 
screen in Wings that brought him almost imme- 
diate stardom in Beau Sabreur (1928), The 
Legion of the Condemned (1928), Lilac Time 
(1928) with Colleen Moore, Wolf Song (1929), 
The Virginian (1929), Only the Brave (1930), 
The Spoilers (1930), and Morocco (1930), the 
first American film of Marlene Dietrich. 

From 1926 to 1930 Gary Cooper appeared in 
twenty-four pictures, starring in sixteen of them. 
Among the actors cited in this Festival, Gary 
Cooper and Fredric March remain the most ac- 
tive with both seeming to outdo their greatest 
achievements only within the past few months. 

Looking back over three decades, one can 
now appreciate that the five years which looked 
so black to the motion picture industry at the 
time, in spite of the chaotic scramble toward 
sound and the confidence-rocking stock market 
crash, were years of courage, accomplishment 
and the attainment of brave new heights. It was 


Wolf Song, 1929, Gary Cooper and Lily Damita. 
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a time that saw the perfection of the silent film 
and the almost heroic conversion to a totally 
new medium. Each one of the artists honored 
in this Festival participated in that historic 
transformation and brought to the rugged area 
of the sudden frontier, the pioneer’s spirit sup- 
ported by his individual genius. 

The George Eastman House is grateful for 
the privilege of acting as an agent for all those 
artists who have believed so sincerely in the 
greatness of their colleagues that they have 
chosen these individuals from their own num- 
ber, to receive the Medal of Honor, a token of 
extraordinary achievement. 

Such recognition, already tempered by time, 
will endure as a goal for the aspirations of all 
those in films who are equally convinced the 
motion picture is still and always will be, the 
most exciting of the arts — the one art belonging 
wholly to those who love it most — the people of 
all the world. 























The Camera Lucida 


by Rudolf Kingslake 


THE CAMERA LUCIDA IS A SMALL INSTRUMENT 
invented by William Hyde Wollaston (1766- 
1828) as an aid to artists in drawing with cor- 
rect perspective; it was first described by him in 
Nicholson’s Journal for June, 1807. It is, of 
course, net a camera in the ordinary sense. The 
name, which is Latin for “light room,” was 
given to this device in reference to the fact that 
it could be used in ordinary daylight. This was 
in contrast to the then familar camera obscura, 
which was actually a dark room or dark cham- 
ber, the darkness being necessary to make the 
faint projected image visible to the observer. 

The Wollaston camera lucida consists of a 
special foursided prism (Fig. 1) mounted con- 
veniently on an extensible stand of thin brass 
tubing, held to the edge of the table by a clamp. 
Light from the person or scene to be drawn en- 
ters the front vertical face of the prism, is in- 
ternally reflected twice, and emerges from the 
upper horizontal face into the observer’s eye. 
The observer’s head must be accurately located 
so that half his eye-pupil is over the prism in 
order to see the subject, and half is clear of the 
prism to look downwards directly at the paper. 
Thus the observer sees two superposed images, 
of subject and paper, and it is easy for him to 
trace the outline of the subject on the paper 
with a pencil. The two reflections within the 
prism serve to form an erect, right-handed im- 
age, ready to be drawn directly by the observer 
when sitting behind the instrument. The reflec- 
tion at each of the two prism faces is so oblique 
that no silvering is necessary. 

Since the paper and subject are generally at 
different distances from the eye, it will be im- 
possible for the observer to see them both equal- 
ly sharply at the same time, and furthermore, 
if the observer were to move his head sideways 
slightly the image would move relative to the 
paper. To overcome these difficulties, a selec- 
tion of low-power spectacle lenses is generally 
provided, so mounted that one or more of them 
can be inserted into either beam. The lens power 
is chosen by the user to make the images of 
subject and paper appear to be at the same dis- 


tance from his eye. 

It will be readily understood that the camera 
lucida can be used to copy a drawing at its orig- 
inal size, or enlarged or reduced, without dis- 
tortion, the degree of enlargement being given 
by the ratio of the distances of paper and orig- 
inal from the eye. 

Simpler forms of camera lucida have often 
been made by mounting a thin plate of glass at 
45° to the horizontal. The eye, held above the 
glass plate, will then see a reflected image of 
the subject apparently superposed on the paper 
seen directly through the plate. As there is now 
only one reflection, the image will be inverted 
and left-handed; it will also be very faint since 
a glass plate reflects only about 10 percent of 
the incident light. However, there will be a con- 
siderable freedom in the location of the eye, a 














Fig. 1, The Wollaston Camera Lucida 


feature which is decidedly lacking in the Wolla- 
ston form. In some instances, glass having a de- 
gree of neutral density has been used for the 
plate, with the intention of more nearly equal- 
izing the brightnesses of image and paper. A 
second mirror or a reflecting prism was added 
by G. B. Amici (1786-1863), to rectify and in- 
vert the reflected image (Fig. 2). 

The optical distinction between the camera 
obscura and the camera lucida is that in the for- 
mer a real image of external objects is actually 
projected on the paper by the lens, whereas in 
the latter, a virtual image of the distant object 
is made to appear to lie on the paper. 

The principal application of the camera 
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Fig. 2, The Amici Camera Lucida 


lucida has always been for drawing images seen 
through a microscope, since it is virtually im- 
possible without optical aid to make an accurate 
picture. If the microscope tube is set horizontal, 
a regular Wollaston camera lucida or even a 
simple glass plate at 45° can be conveniently 
used for this purpose, no correcting lens being 
required since a trifling movement of the fine 
focusing knob will suffice to bring image and 
paper into the same apparent plane. An even 
more convenient arrangement can be used when 
the microscope tube is vertical. Following the 
suggestion of G. Burch (1878); the Zeiss Com- 
pany announced its “Abbe Camera Lucida” 
shown diagrammatically in Fig. 3. The beam 
splitter which is mounted over the eyepiece of 
the microscope is in the form of a cube contain- 
ing a transparent mirror set at 45° to the micro- 
scope axis. A second mirror, supported by a 
side arm, reflects an image of the paper into the 
side of the cube, whence it proceeds to the ob- 
server's eye as an unchanged reproduction of 
the drawing on the paper. Other manufacturers 
have made modifications of this system, a com- 
mon arrangement being to combine the beam 
splitter and the second mirror into a single com- 
pound prism which overhangs one side of the 
microscope tube. 

















Fig. 3, The Abbe Camera Lucida 
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CaptTAIn Basit HALL ON THE CAMERA LUCIDA 


In 1827 anv 1828 Captain Basil Hall of the 
Royal Navy and his wife made an extensive trip 
through the United States. They traveled south 
from New York to New Orleans via Charleston, 
north on the Mississippi and Ohio to Pittsburgh, 
then east to Philadelphia. A second loop took 
them along the Erie Canal to Buffalo, north to 
Montreal and back to New York. 

It was a formative period in America’s his- 
tory, and both husband and wife were brilliant 
observers. Their books have become classics. 

Captain Hall was picture minded. He was not 
a trained artist so he took along with him a 
Wollaston camera lucida. He made pictures 
wherever he went — of Niagara Falls, the Vil- 
lage of Rochester, N. Y., Indians and Voyageurs, 
Mississippi River boats, forests, cleared land. 

Forty etchings made from these sketches 
were published in Edinburgh and London in 
1829. The quarto volume opens with a “Memo- 
randum” in which Capt. Hall explains the value 
of the camera lucida. It is so explicit that we 
reproduce it here exactly as it appeared. 

Although strictly speaking the camera lucida 
is no “camera” at all, and does not belong in the 
technological history of photography, yet it 
served, however imperfectly, a similar purpose. 
If Capt. Hall had made his trip even a few 
decades later he would surely have carried a 
camera. 


THE FOLLOWING ETCHINGS have been selected 
from a series of Sketches made with the Cam- 
era Lucida in America, during the years 1827 
and 1828, and the utmost pains have been taken 
to adhere to the original drawings. No reduc- 
tion, enlargement, or embellishment, has been 
allowed in any instance; but the very lines 
traced on the spot, have been transferred to the 
Plates, in order to preserve as far as possible, 
the character of truth which the mechanical ac- 
curacy of the Camera Lucida communicates to 
its work, even in hands but little familar with 
the management of the pencil. 

This valuable instrument ought, perhaps, to 
be more generally used by travellers than it now 
is; for it enables a person of ordinary diligence 
to make correct outlines of many foreign scenes, 
to which he might not have leisure, or adequate 
skill, to do justice in the common way. 

It should be recollected that in most cases, 
it is not striking or beautiful views that we re- 
quire, but merely correct representations, as far 
as form is concerned, of those familiar objects 
which strike the eye of the traveler everywhere 
in his path as characteristic of the country he 
is visiting. 

If his sketches be further relieved by lights 
and shades, another step is made towards the 
attainment of this purpose; for even a very few 
such touches, if strictly true to nature, often 
serve to place new scenes more distinctly before 
us than the most elaborate, or the most graphic 
verbal description can ever hope to accomplish. 

This instrument brings both these requisites 
within our reach; for although it be generally 
used for outlines alone, there seems no reason 
why the shading should not be as correctly de- 
lineated as the bounding lines of the trees, 
houses, water, or even the living figures, which 
are brought within the field of view. 

Artists accustomed to draw in the ordinary 
way, are sometimes teased with the rigid accu- 
racy and the confined limits to which the Cam- 
era Lucida subjects them; while persons alto- 
gether ignorant of the subject, are disappointed 
to find, that for the first day or two they advance 
but little. Both parties complain, and not with- 
out some reason, that they cannot see the pencil 
distinctly — or that they lose sight of the object 
they are drawing, just when they wish most to 
see it — and also, that the apparent motion in 
the image caused by the slightest change of posi- 
tion in the eye perpetually throws them out. But 





they may rest assured, that a little perseverance 
will put all these difficulties to flight, after 
which, the wonderful economy of time and 
trouble will far more than overpay the short 
labour of instruction. 

It adds greatly to the advantageous and 
agreeable use of the Camera, to have a port- 
able table as part of the apparatus. For this pur- 
pose, Mr. Dollond, instrument-maker in St. 
Paul’s Church Yard, London, has recently de- 
vised a small brass frame which folds up when 
not in use, so compactly as to stow away with- 
in the legs of a stand not larger than a walking- 
stick. This, together with a camp stool of the 
same slight description, renders the draughts- 
man quite independent of further assistance, 
especially if his instrument be furnished with 
the double movements, and other contrivances 
recently adopted by Mr. Dollond. With his 
Sketch Book in one pocket, the Camera Lucida 
in the other, and the sticks above mentioned in 
his hand, the amateur may rove where he 
pleases, possessed of a magical secret for record- 
ing the features of Nature with ease and fidelity, 
however complex they may be, while he is hap- 
pily exempted from the triple misery of Per- 
spective, Proportion, and Form — all responsi- 
bility respecting these being thus taken off his 
hands. 

In short, if Dr. Wollaston, by this invention, 
have not actually discovered a Royal Road to 
Drawing, he has at least succeeded in Macad- 
amising the way already known. 


Edinburgh, 2d July, 1829. 








Etching from a sketch made by Captain Hall with the 
Camera Lucida. 
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INDEX TO RESOURCES 


So great was the demand for daguerreotypes in 
America that the making of cases for them be- 
came a minor industry. At first they were made 
of leather and were similar to cases for the still- 
popular hand painted miniatures. Soon less 
expensive types were designed, made of paper, 
papier-maché or plastic. 

The latter, so-called “Union Cases” are col- 
lectors’ items. They were made in a great variety 
of designs, ranging from simple patterns to elab- 
orate pictorial compositions. A check list in K. 
M. McClintock's Handbook of Popular Antiques 
(1946) describes 110 of them. The George East- 
man House owns excellent examples of most of 
these, plus many which McClintock does not 
describe. We reproduce a typical selection. 

Although Union Cases were advertised as 
early as 1853, the process of making them was 
patented by Samuel Peck of New Haven, Con- 
necticut, in 1854. The specifications of U. S. 
Patent 11,758 describe the technique: “The 
composition of which the main body of the case 
is made . . . is composed of gum shellac and 
woody fibers . . . dyed to the color that may be 
required and ground with the shellac between 
hot rollers so as to be converted into a mass 
which when heated becomes plastic so that it 
can be pressed into a mold or between dies and 
made to take the form imparted to it by such 
dies.” This is a clearcut description of a thermo- 
plastic, and it is believed that these Union Cases 
represent the first industrial use of plastic. 
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Daguerreotype Cases 





PRESSED PAPER CASE for one-sixth size daguerre- 
otype. 8 x 9.3 cm. Signed on cover “M. B. 
Brady / Case Maker.” Neg. No. 5022; 5011 
(detail). 

Mathew B. Brady, later famous for his photo- 
documentation of the Civil War, first appears in 
the New York City directory in 1843 as “jewel 
case man.” Eastman House owns a letter written 
by Brady on June 17, 1843, offering Albert 
Sands Southworth, the Boston daguerreotypist, 
“a new style case with embossed top and extra 
fine diaframe {sic.].” 


UNION CASE for one-sixth size daguerreotype. 
Black plastic, 9.5 x 8.5 cm. Design on front 
and back identical: man opening wine bottle 
with title “The Tight Cork.” Neg. No. 5015. 


WM. SHEW, 
MINIATURE CASE MAKER, — 
: AND DBALER IN 

Daguerreotype Materials 
128 Washington Sireet, 


BOSTON. 





PRESSED PAPER CASE for one-sixth size daguerre- 
otype. 9.3 x 8 cm. With maker’s label: “Wm. 
Shew / Miniature Case Maker, / and dealer 
in / Daguerreotype Materials / 123 Washing- 
ton Street, / Boston.” Neg. No. 4103; 4104 
(detail). 

William Shew superintended John Plumbe’s 
Daguerreotype Gallery in Boston in 1841. In 
1845 he opened his own gallery and began to 
manufacture cases of his own design. He went 
to San Francisco in 1850 and died there. 


PAPIER-MACHE CASE for one-half size daguerre- 
otype; painted cover with mother-of-pearl in- 
serts. 15.7 x 12.7 cm. Neg. No. 5008. 





UNION CASE for one-ninth size daguerreotypes. 
Black plastic, 6.5 x 7.5 cm. Front and back 
identical except front has insert of imitation 
cameo. Scovill Manufacturing Co., maker. 
Neg. No. 5019. 
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